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ABSTRACT : . 'V , • ^ ! • 

' \ ■ The author xle^ribes an instructional filft progras 
for counselors-in-training that eoploys a teaching strategy based^ on 
the j>rinciple' of counselor therapist developmental tas)cs. The tasks 
.are specific enough for the najority of stuclents to' grasp the concept 
or learn the skills; yet .are not so finite as to be of dubious 
relevance to the complex dynaniic behavior of counselor or tHrapist 
as a positive influence iff human interaction. The general teaching - 
strategy to iapleflient the tasks has evolved 'as a sequential 
progression of Jlessons beginning vith a didactic pxwsentation of 
concepts, followed by simulation exercises, int^rpercona^. affective 
stress, video and physiological feedback, study of self in-actipn, 
feedback from clients and,' finally, understanding 6f and skill at 
dealing vith the complexybilat^ral impacts .which occur when two 
people are in relatio'nsh/p with^each other;* in general, vftom specific 
skills. to complex interaction, and from low to high anxiety tasks. 
(Author/R</l>) 
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Overvlev . ' ' 

^ The rese^arcK which led to the development of the Int^tperaanal 
Process Recall (I^R) methods addressed itself to the fundamental 
question — Can we improve the ways In' which people relate to eath other? 
Can reliable methodo be developed to teach people to live with each 
other without inflicting pain, or ^lestruction on each other? Can we • 
improve the mental health of our society? 

In 1962 my colleagues and I observed that atizmilated recall 
(Bloom, ^954) by mea%s of videotape anJ assisted by A person serving , 
as "Inquirer** could enable people to understand, themselves better, 
to recognize their Impact on others, to realize the impact of others 
on them/ and could allow people an unusual' opportunity to ti^ out 
new Interpersonal modes of relating and responding. > / ^ 

Our initial obser ations^ about stlmulBted recall using video*- 
tape were serendipitous. In 1961 Michigan State University was one 
of a few Institutions to have professional^ videotape equipment readily 

ac^cessible to faculty^ Visiting lecturers were videotaped to pre'serve 

/ ' ' ' ' 

the 'lectxxri,^.£Qt future playback. Curious about the new process, . 

sevttal' of. the^visitors asked to review tl^e playback Immediately aftejr*they 



* This paper Is an updated and -expanded vers'lQn^of an earlier i;eport 
(Kagag; X973>* 



left the studio, I vas amazed at the extent to which the videotape ' . * 

' * ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' 

stlmuiatj&d detailed recall of the experience. Lecturers* reported 
having forgotten passages In their prepared script and moa^ntarlly 
panicking » thinking all sorts of frightening thoughts; yet> the only 
unusual behnvipr on the videotape at the tine vas a very slight hesitation 
.between sentences. At other tines lecturers recalle^l h^lng been concerfied 
about activity in the control roan at a specific womentS and tlae; yet» 
to the casual /observer* the interviewee seetaed never ^ have tafc^ his 
attention frqm his prepared address. Perhaps more, startling was ^ 
the self-confrontatlj^n potential ol the immediate playback. Ouest 
lecturers made such « comments as» *'l really seemed to look down^at my' ' 
audience — I look haughty — but really I was feeling a bit defensive 
or "I^ertainly behave like a stuffed* shirt » don't I?" or '^l may . 

not look it; but I was frightened to death**-fantasizlng all sorts 

* \ ^ 

^ ok horrible^ things It I 'goofed* *^ . That I'm maybe not\as good as- 

my reputation and if I *goof* the whole world will know it,""* Because 

^ ' ' e 
these eminent people were, in fact, not research subjects or super^ 

f ' • , ■ " . ^ 

viseesy probing or interpreting was kep^ to a minimum apd .only respectful 

inquiries were made of the guests. Unde'rVtiiese^ conditions (Iwediate > 

videotape playback and probes » rather than Interpretations^ t the « 

guests often said things about themselves which were critical and 

which others said about them only behind their backs. 

• * Our*v^ first use of the media was an attempt to develop a teat of 

situati(^!^l empathy or affective sensitivity (Campbell, Kagan & Krathwohl, 

• • • . 

1971; Danish & Kagan » 1971; Greenberg^ Kagan & J3owes» 1969). We .videotaped 



* David. R. Krathwohl ani William WL.^ Farquhar were co-^reaearchers with 
me during the first fours of IP&. 



counseling and therapy sessions In an attG&p^ \to gather brief episodes 
vhich could^ then be played to grofk^ps of siibjects, We^declded to construct 
nultlple-cholee Items to determine a subject's ability to Identify the 
thoughts and feelings of the' client, In order to create useful iqultiple-' 
choice items a procedure vas devi^^d vC^.^reby th^ videotaped participants' 
themselves vould help in the process of generating items* ^Iiamediat^y 
* after each counseling or therapy session, the tvg participants were 
seated in separate rooms to review sepiirat.ely the videotape of their 
session;* ^ch participant va*s Joined by a member of the research team. ^ 
A remote control stop-start svitch vas wired into each xoom so that 

r ^ • ' 

the tape replay could be instantly - stopped by any of the participants. * *. 
The role of the team mennber vas very carefully defined^ We vere to. 
assist the' client or therapiat t6 relive *and talk about the session 
vith special emphasis- on ttovert sr9ce8ses« Iri->order not to^ distort 



the "data" ye had to avoid interpretations and judgmjents: nonetheless, 

ve had to encourage, facilitate gnd probe. Our task vas thfrt of clinical 
* ' • * . ^, / 

interrogator or "inquirer" (a term we nov prefer) ji 'We found ^hat if 
/the inquirer also assumed the same "respectful" 8et*that>I had.jused 
vith our distinguishecT visitors that ^e recall vas intensified. 

So ve did not start vith a theorj^ b.:t rather with a set of constrain^ 
based on* experience anci the , dictates of social survey research. Iii&all 
falrhess to my colleagues and me, we had b!^en searching for new methods 

in human inti^raction arid so were ixt an excellent position to. recognize/^ 

' * ' \ . / 

immediately the potential of the' accidental discovery. 



The mata" which emerged from outNLbJj;!^! experience, tlhat ijs»* * 

i ■ ' * 

the statements made by the participants » *va^ fantastic' ttie amount ' 

\ 

of rapichacceleratioa of participant awareness, owning' up to feeli^s. 



^^self^-onalysis and critique, insights and motivation to improve, suggested 
immediately that the process of stimulated r<eca|l using videotape 
together with the unorthodox supervlsor-as-reSpectf ul-lnquiref* role 
wai^ a powerful new educational and research tool. . * 

THe ^pp^rent potency of the , technique led us to a«^feries of research 
studies in several areas. Studies of non-verbal .behavior were under-- 
taken as.well.as studies of ' lemming T^style^ and teacherfstudtot '^inter- 
action (Kagan^, Krat^ohl et al, 1967^. An .affective sensitivity' scale 
was ultimately, developed which proved usefu^for a variety of practical 
and research purposes (Campbell, Kagan & Kratln#ohl, 1971; Danish & 



Kagan, 1971; Greenberg, Kagdn & ^0W€is, 1969). By videotaptitg coun*- 
seli^g and {therapy aessiona *and coalucting recall sessions with clients 
.or .therapists or both, nesA understandings of the nature of the helpingv 
relationship emerged. Because subjects seecnjetd motivated and* able to 
analyse and' critique' their own behavior,* the media seemed tp have 
potetrtial fpr a<2celeratlng oil lent progress in therapy so a -series 
of studies were Implemented to develop this potentials . \ 

The methbd has been used. as a means for uncovering the Actual covert 
processed used by outstan<Jlng medical diagnosticians as they examine and 

diagnose patients who have complex symptoms (Els teln etal, 1972). By 

• ^ \ • . . * 

videotaping outstanding diagnosticians and then conducting a recall 

• # h * ■ - • 

^ • • o . • • • 

session wl.th them cf thb.ir examination, some fascinating data has emerged 




Probably the most important is that 6he actual covert procesaea which ^ 

f < 

outstanding. *phy8lclan8 go through Is ^[ery different frod^the proceksSs 
• described in mosA medical textbooks and» indeed,* is very different from- 

what' the medical Wpert himself describes^ When he attempts to taach 

others about medical diagnosis. ' ' ' • 

Interpersonal ^ocess Recall (IPR) is th^^ term we coined t/x the 

basic process of reviewing a videotape with a person trained in the f 
^xecall technique. - ^ ^ • 

* The area of investigation Ji/Hlch received greatest emphasis was 
that of counselor education. Ve reasoned that If we woUld videotape. 

.a neophyte counselor interviewing a climate have the counselor leavl 
the room and conduct a stimulated recall session with the client, 
that we would then have ^ very Instructive record of the cllentrsr 
reactions to the counseldr and In th$ cliefit's own voice. '-rWe could ^ 

then give the counselor a tape recording of the client's minute-by*- ^ 

' * ' * • 

minute reactions during the cotinsellhg session. We believed that this 

•' ' * . • • • '. ' ' , ' 

would be a very potent learning sltuatl(/h f6r the counselor, * He could 

learn not from his supervisor's hypotheses. Interpretations or admonitions, * 

.'but rather from feedback from the client himself. * • 

We were wrong <Kagan, KrathwoHl et al, 1967; Ward, 1972). For 

all It^. apparent promise » our first two years of controlled studies forced * 

**«.«.•» > 

• t .* 
us to the. conclusion that this format (cllent*-stlmulated recall for counselor 

• . • ' ■ '\ . . *• • . . 

training) was not a significant impro>^ement over traditional methods of' 



teaching counselors and mental health workers. In fact, subsequent researcli. 
failed to support the* value of the methc^d or any one Variation in individual 
or in small group applications (Gustafson, 1969; Hurley, 1967). 
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Four years of controlled studies led us to vhat should have been 
obvious from the start — therapeutic behavior is« tdb complex tt> Ufi^ learned 
by most stydent^ through-^ny slnglig type of supervisory experience* This 
possibility iLd us to the formulation 'of a teaching ^strategy based on . 

the principle of counselor or therapist developmental Casks. Thfi tasks 

' • • ' ^ • C ' 

were deslgn^d^ so that they were specific enough that tne majoiflty of ^ 

'I ^ 

Students could be expected to grhnp the -concept or learn the skills, yet 

not be so finite as to be of dubious, relevance to the comply dynamic 

* • 

• behavior of counselor or- therapist as positive Influence. In htiman 
Interaction* * ' , * * - • 

t • m ' 

The general teaching strategy to implement the tasks has evolved 
as a 'sequential progression of lessons beginning with a didactic presentation 
of concepts, then to simulation exercises to' Interpersonal affective 
stress, to video and physiological feedback, to study df sdlf in-action, 
to feedback from client^* and finally, to understanding of and skill 

at dealing \^lth/ the complex blHteral Impacts which occur when two p^oplfb 

*•? . ' ■ ■ '■ * <i - , 

are in relationship with'^ eact other} Mil general^ from/ specif Jtc^skllls to 
complex interaction *and from low to high anxiety tasks. 

No assumption is made about the student^s knowledge of personality 
• • • t 

theory or about his previous experience* *TKe method is being used. 4 

» , ■ • , *" 

extensively in medical 'schools (Jabon ejt al, 1971) and with such^diverg^ , 
groups as psychiatric resl^nta and, para-prof esslonal high strhool^-students*' 



Although statistically significant differences between this so-called IPR* 
model and traditional supervisory or pre«-practicum models have been obtained 
in as* few as eight to ten hours (Goldberg, 1967; Splv*ick, 1972), most ^ 



people vho/ ha^ conducted prograir^ find that 30 to SO hours of total 
time* is desirable.. The methods have been recently "packaged" In six 
hours 6f film (Kagan» 197.2). The series Itf nof Instructor-free and 
assumes that a psychologically sophisticate^) stspervlsor .Is present 
or at. least available to Instructor's 'and to students/* A manual of 
suggestions Is given to the* Instructor. • 



t 
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The ProRraa ' ^ / 

\ . ' \ C ' . • * 

In the first film students are told about the piitposa of the 

experiences and are given an overvlew^of -the teaching strategy^ The 

instructor is encouraged, to stop the fllaj^requently to comment *and 

to answer questions." The follovitlg Is *a typescript of the opening 



. statesnent: 



/ 



Narrator: What you are about to engage in is a series of v^deo- 
r • ta^e instructions, demonstrations and exercises. 

The purpose—the over2ill general purpose— is to help . 
you become a better listened to othe^ people and a 
tnore effective comsunlcator • • (Narrator spells 
these concepts out in greater, detail) • • • * > ' 

We will help you achieve these skills through* a 
* series of specific learning experiences, each of 

^ which Is designed^ to help ^ou achieve a certain 

dynamic interviewer developmental task. 

% Let me explain, in Unit I we will/acquaint you vith ^ . 

specific response modes of effective interviewer 
conaaunicaticn* We will discuss the logical ettectS . 
of using such responses and provide you with some 
exercises so that you become able to ^incorporate the^c; 
elements of communication Into your *lntetvlews and' | 
encounters. In the , second unit specific stimulus 
material wil I ^ be 'provided to help you ^become .more 
sensitive to client concerns by looking at ways in 
irtilch other people may threaten you. You will be en- » 
couraged to look at different* kinds of Interpersonal 
situations la order to come to know better the kinds 
of stresses which are^^most difficult for you to deal 
with* to give^you an opportunity to think through and 
become less threatened by these. In the third unit * 
you vllL be encouraged to look closely at your own 
i interview behavior by means of stimulated recall using 
videotape (IPR}\ You will be able* to examine 'ways In 
which you fall to behave t^e way you would like to* 
You will be encouraged to tune In oh yourself— to look 
as deeply as you can*an,d learn through self-study the 
specifics of your own areas of interpersonal, frustration 
• and ineffectiveness. In subsequent sessions, during 
Unit III, you' will become better able to recognize, 
I talk .about and overcome liiat diad been areas of stress 
and difficulty for you. In the fourth unlit you 
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win be taught, the Inquirer role. . . This will enablte " . 
you to supervise each Qt her In Interpersonal Process * 
« Recall sessions or to '^^onduct' recall sessions with * 
each other's clients.' One ^of* the most ixamedlate out-- ' 
comes such Imqulrer training Is that you will learn 
new ways to Kelp people think about* thenselves. You . , 
will also find that certo^ kinds of assertlve^'^tnterviewei^. 
behfivlor can be '^ery productive. In Unit V ymi will be 
put Into Situations In Vhlch tt will be possible to 
iBarn iiwre about client* coimminlcations----that I9, to 
get direct feedback from clients about the effect of. f 
^an interviewer ott theal This will^be accomplished by 
having you serve as inquirers for- e4ch other's clients. 
That is, yovf will each conduct, an interview. After the 
Interview a fellow trainee will review a videotape recording 
of the that Interview udth^ your client. Later you will- 
review a tape like this with his client. It can be » 
, quite an experience. In the slxth^un^t, you will be 

taught how to use' the ongoing interview as a vehicle 
1.^ . not only for understanding the life-style of the client 

^ ' you are with but how to change his relfit;lt>nship with 

* \ you* You will be taught how to use the here-^atid now, * 
y ongoing relationship as a means to enable you to under-* 
, . stand the person you are working with and to h^p that 
' person understand^ himself. Finally, there is a summary 
a»d theory unit.. 

in Unit 1 we Ihave delftieated four characteristics of therapeutic 

. ' I " • ■ ' • ■ 

responsrf^^exploratory," /'affective, "listening," 4nd "honest labeling." 

The student is shown' vignettes in which an. actress-client makes' a state- 
ment and an interviewer respo^s to one facet (lie., cognitive)' of her 
statement. In th^next vlg^ette the client repeats her statement to a 
second intervlewer. who reijpoads to a^ different '(i.e.-, affective) component 
of her statement. Several client types and interviewer types are presented 

for each of theWour sets of concepts. The instructor points out that 

* 

the cognitive^ non-exploratoryf etc. response modes are those usually 

V ( ■ ■ 

associated with social conversation while the other response^ modes are 

"'^ , ' " J- • ^ 

those whicli are frequently contained in therapeutic communication. * 



Students practice the new response modes with a series of simu]^ted 



•clients on flltn'who look directly at them and make statetnenls varying in 

complexity and, intensity. Students are reminded ttuit the response modejs 

• / ■ ♦ '■ . ^ • ' - 

being taught ar7 helpful but' are not- used by effective Interviewers as a* 

vay^f responding to every client statement and" that Intleed it Is frequently 

inappropriate to use them. ' • 

. . ^ ( ♦ 

Unit II is far more complex and took considerably more time to develop . 

(I 'iganV Krathwohl et al, 1967; Kagau & Schaub^e, 1969; Danish '& Kagan, 1969; 

' i ... ■• " ■ 

Archer et* al, 1972; Danish & Br odsky, 1970; Grossman, 1971; Gustafson, 1969) 

The .following is irart of what the students are*told: ^ 

Narrator: iThis next unit is designed to het^ ypu further tune your 

!"third ,ear." The ability to help a client know some of ^ . 
. |hi8 more s^tle messages; moods, and feelings I think 

determinjid by two factors.* First id practice, practice 
at labeling feelings, especially Interpersonal fe^rs — 
^ finding worda for the basic dimensions, the basic shapes, 

t^e general' characteristics of gut level emotion. Second, 
and perhaps even*itore Important, is the ability to over- 
/ . ' come yj>ur own reslafances to becoming involved in a psycho- 

/ V ^ logically intimate and meaningful wav witlJ another human 

/ ^ being . I ' ' 

... We developed a series of simulation exercises which 4 
shoiild help you becbmfe better able to idhel feelings JLn 
general and to deal with factors which ml^ht otherwise 
^ interf«ore with your effectiveness in human Intieract ions. . 

< In each of the vignettes you are about. to see, please 

. forget about the surroundings you/are currently in. Try 
'^o imagine' that you ar^ alone with the person on the 
ficrcpn . . . . I ask you now to fantasize that you are 
alone witK each of the "people you, will see. Pretend, you 
have been talking with them. They aire not being Intefr- 
'-vlewed by you, they are not your clients," they are not 
youts. patients. Please alloV the person you are watching 
to have i\n Impact cm'-you. * 
* . , \ . ^ ^ ' 

• ' ^fter each \^of the vignettes your instructor has chosen, you 
will b^ asked to talk.^out your reactions. Ask yourselves 
* ' the followii^g questions as you proceed? ^ 

What did yd^u feel? What were your bodily reactions? When 
eise in your life did vou feel that way? 



What did ypu think? What would you probably do? What 
would yoti really. want to do? ' . K 



^What did you l^hirflc the person was feellrig abbuPyou? - / 
, ' . Wh^jt laade hlia phlii^^ could talk to you that way-^ , 
that ls',/9what 'did he see In you or thln^ he' saw in you 
\ ^^rty.ch g«ve him the rj^ght? >[hat did you ttilnk^he or 
, • sne- really wanted you to\do or,?eal\ly vanted^to "taake V * 

• you feel? t . \ * - . i. 

if vouWe neveTTjefore ^xpsri'^uced* that kirid-of-ln^ ^ 

action^ have you eve;r ielp that someone wanted to te^ * • 
, ^yoM what' the person' yc,u were viei^ng did? What does 

' . that usually do vto -you?' * . ' , 

There are four ways in which these simulations are then 'used. Firist 

in small groups/ trainees are encouraged '^oto share their reactions with e;.^,h 

.-Other. Students soon learn to increas^4:helr repertoire of descriptors for 

■ • ■ ^ : ■ . . ■ • '■■ ■ ' ■ 

.covert processes. They also learn that people react differently to the saroe- 

. . ■ ■ " . • . ■ • --.J ' •: 

stimulus, and that firfding oiSt 'k/hat ^happened" to someone may be less .import 
tant than finding out what meaning it had to the person. With; the help of 
a skillful insfructor, many of^ tlie benefits of small group etlcbunter sessions 



^an also accrue but* with fewer risks and higher reliability. A second format . 
has trainees working In pairs where one trainee serves as "counselor'' his 
fallow trainee tries to verbalize the impact a vignette had on hlm. A third 



format involy^ the use of simultaneous video lecording. As a student watches 

*», . ■ ■ 

a vignette he Is videotape recorded. A videotape playback, using a stop* ^ 

start switch dnd the instructor as inquirer, gre'atly facilitates recall 

of tKe details of the impact of the? vignette. Of equal benelElt, studejits 

/Can see how they looked while watching sexUal, affectionate, hostile or 

•"guilt slinging" simulation??. Where vignettes of children aye iised with 

'teacher-students, for inet-ance,- the teachars are often impressed with the" 

extent to which they, lo- not hide their emotional reactions^early^s ^ • ♦ 

* ■ . . * j/ 

well*0S they had thougTit. A fx>urth format is curr^utly of great i^earch 

* ^ C . I / - > ■ 

interest to me atid my colleagues. Tlie potential tl>r Important learning 

is llmltle^ss.' A student views a vignette. -He is videotape recorded. 

On the ^amfe^ videotape*, ^Isq recorded are* some of his physiological- ^ 

. responses. .The stop-start playback which fol^ws then contalnsy^the yignette, ; 



the subject's physical reactions and a visible presentation of his changes in 
heart rata, paljnaf sweat rate, respiration and gut motility. During 
the* replay the inquirer has also available to liltn thf on/.<^iTi- physl- 

, ological reactivity of the student during the rccail, I;\ tiii: w;jy, . 

• . ■ • 

both inquirer (and student) can Know njt only what the siiit!i:itS 

physiological reactivity then was, but can also deterrunc if (xwl whon 

the student is actually reliving the experience in th« same way Juring 

recall* As. we learn mdre -and rnote about^physiological patterns associ- 

ated'wlth denial and suppression, it becomes increasingly posaiblo 

for Inqulret and student to recognize frea>' of "blockage" and to also 

^^^ow when denial or avoidance to that stiimili is being overcome, AlthougJi 

'this formal is currently being applied where facilities aro ^^vailable 

(usually With medical .studentsl^ its full potential, yet £o be achieved. 

will incorporate an on-line computer to facilitate pattern recognition. 

By Unit III the student is usually ready to study hTm^lf in 

acti9n» ' Typically he has learned some basic skills at therapeutic 

responding and has had practice labeling interpersonal stress and 

examining his own reactions to a variety of typefr (hopofully tho 

Ifull 8j>ectx^3l(i of basic types) of Itlterp'ersonal stress and striin. 

The next step would logically to be to help the sttidont li'.irn abmjt 

what clients want and need in InteYpersorial enCQuntcr--why do they 

c^ooe for help? What are some of their more subtle^messa^i*s What 

do they geally want from us?. One might assume that an effi«ct ivi way 

of teaching the student about the nature of client concerns wotiid 

' ■ • 

bp through client atudy**not sof We observed throiiRh th4 y^ ar : 



that all trainees Jprrcetve infinitely mi»rt Lnfotriai j on *ib«*ut thv r iiuri- 
oT*cllent concer.n>^^^^,ifc»^ client coiraaualcation |than llwy ap]Kvir hnv, . 
This"f eIgnlng-clirii<ral-naivoti"ls a universal pattor :. It th^ ,^cjdr:.it 
already has pcrrcelwd infinitely more data than ho. daros y i»r 'that 
he kT)ovs how to u8^ the next logical developraentral tas-U i - not iUc 
Study of clients in interviews, but the study of the' sttul^-nt VJnsolf /. 

' ■ . ■ ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ' / 

as he tries to be of help tc another. The student is vld.^otapi re- 
corded. At the end of the interview, he is Joined by an inquirer 
after the client has left. During ^he vidi^otape playback thr inqtiircr 
e/icourages the student to. relive the experience in as muc J) depth and. ^ 
detail AS possible. Re is encouraged to remember what he wa<; tftinking 
and feeling, vrhat K^. thought the client was thinking ind feefin^^, 
what he wanted' the client to thirk and fee I, fantasies that he was 
*having; in^iges that were going through his nind, and any awareness ' • 

he had of h.U own bodily state. Ihe inquirer is careful not to be 
Judgmental or to'convey to .th^ student criticisms or. evaluation. 
His task is to encourage the students to re»live and verbalize covert » 
^^trivior' in the just c6tnplet;&d interview; Typicaily^ <itudents arc able to 
make explicit their own , strategies and concerns/whlch- had interfered 
w|th their achieving their own goals in the ^cs$ion«rwhat they t^)em- 

selves had perceived as necessary and desirable* Perhap«( inost important/ 

/ ^ . • •■ ' 

students almost universally recognla^e the feigning*clinical-naivet^ 

. ■ ■ ^- ■ I . . 

phenooenon* .^ They recognise ^ays £n which they perceived subtle, often 
complex^, messages but, usually out of fear wf inv,olvenM?rt« pretended 
that they did not perceive the message at all. Invariably^ new 
supervisors are amazed to haar students clearly verbalise iwaroness 
of very subtle phenomena which to the observer appeared to have been 



14 



completely nlssed during the Intcrvlow. As stnJ^al u« lah 

covert phenomenon, thvy appear nwrc and mc»ro villi. • r i it.r- 

personal risks, usln^ dat^ which Is comiunlc^ecj by ( h. < ii«.)t bi.t 

which, had previbusly been It^iored or/aVolded., 

' • • ^ 

The next developmental task Is as much f or -tht i onv«'t\t*-nce t/f | 

the Instructor as It Is for the benefit of the .jtudvnt. Most sttidcnts 

need to le^rn that aggressive assertive behavior is no,t nec^sbarily 

hostile behavior^ In the ccterse of nori&al social interactions, one 

does not typically become aggressive and confroetin^ without the hos- 

tlllty which ordinarily accompanies It. Tbei Inquirer rolr. thuugh 

'. • • 

relatively nr^i-Judgmental Is nonetheless confronting and assertive. f 

It requires that one ask such questions, as , 'Vbat wortf you fueling* 

What were you thlnkl -g? What ^id you want- the* other to tlt'lnk of 

you?", etc. The safety of videotape recording of behavior (rather 

.than face-to* :ace Interaction where Xhe next moment in tirr\c Is un- 

known), and 'the clfearly structured cues to be used in tlu* iiiquircr 

role, usually eaabN^ one in the inquirer role to use and hi* cane cod- 

- fortableawlth assertive Abn-hostile behavior* The specific cuqs one 

uses .In the in'quircr .role and the learnlng-by-discovery philcsophy , 

of the recall process are also very useful skills and <ittltu»its for 

the student to have. In Unit IV, therefore, students learn aiul pr-ictlce 

th^^ inquirer role. Students then have the basic tool^ nc* o: ;iary to 

conduct recall sessions- for each other without reliance ou t!u instructor. 

Prom the in^tructor/^ point of ^view^ of course, an extremely tine con- 

.'• o ^ ^ ^ 

sumlng (and fatlgulngi) process can now be assumed by iralnv< ; t^ir 

^ \ ' " ^ \ 

*each oth'er. . . 



^ In Unit V it Is assutned that the student is nviJv to * vp;]nd 
his knowledge of client wants, perceptions, aspirations, .ind to It'arn 



(thing cf how clients avoid; d^njj suppress, or learn to grow 

and change. Throughout the film serie's students arc proHentcd>wlth 

conceptuali'zatlons but the m<;aning and fiapart of such matorial has 

Its ll0itfi« Trainees seeia to leatn aorc about client d>p^inics 
♦* ' 
eiepcrientlally through discovery, than through demonstration or lecture, 
* ' * • * # ' 

Unit V is an experience through which the client himself becomes 
the trainee's instructor. A student interviews a client* At the 
end of "the interview he asks the client to review the videotape 
recorditig with .one of h'is colleagues. He assures the client that 
Ih order for the *experi<snce to be of value to the client and instructive 
to his colleague that the clieni recall his thoughts, feelings, and 
nonent^bymoment reactions as conplttely and as honcsLly^^o^^he 
possibly can. The counseloi: introduces his colleague to th^* client, 
and then leaves the room. The colleague assumes the role ot Inquirer 
and learns from the client the moment- by ^moment impact, the ^aspirat;lons, 
the kinds of interventions wlilch started new thought processes and 
those which ,were perceived as nsindane and meaningless. iMbst clients 
are able to provide considerable feedback. Students conduct two or 



three such client recall sessions for each' other. In this way students 

: ■ \ ■ ' ■• . / ■ 

learn about client dynamics not from a supervisor's ^wis^ counsel or 
Interpretations^ but from an almost unimpeachable source, the consumer 
hiiAself. ^ ^ 

Among the many things about client dynamics ^students t%picjilv 
learn, one which almost always occurs is the awareness oi the Lmpjnrt%ince 



of the here*and-now Interaction betveen covmselor and client* Trainees 
learn that» almost no natter what the content of the ipt^wl^i^» a large 
proportion of the client* 8 eakottonal energy^ vas devoted tro concerns 
about how the client vas being perceived and hov tl^e client wanted ' 
to be perceived by the counselor. This reallzatloa leads logically 
to the final major developmental task* 

It Is one thing for a student to recognize that the way a client 
Interacts vlth him probably faithfully represents his interactions 
vlth significant other people in his life, 'it Is one thing for the 
student, to recognize the. Importance of the feelings vhlcfi a client 
engenders in him as a clue to the client's probable impact on slgnlfl^n 
other people In his llfe^ebut It Is Indeed a matter \of a different 
order for the student to bring himself to label and to act overtly 
on those feelings In the Immediacy of their occurrence vlth the client. 

Students are often frustrated because they are unable to make effective 

' „ «■ • 

use of their cngoldg here-and-nov perceptloiis as th^7 occur. In 



I. \Dur 



Unit VT an Interview Is, vl^eo recorded. \ During the recall both 
Intervlever and client ar^present. An Inquirer encourages each 
one to talk about the unexpressed c attitudes » Intentions^ feelings* 
thoughts » strategies and expectations he had about the other ^each 
participant eguallv e It is not a session In vhlph inquirer and coun- . 
selor "gang up" on the client* The Inquirer asks the intervlever .to 
d^escrlbe vhat his underlying ^^tHocghts and feelings had beex^ about 

K ■ * . .. 

as often as he asks the client to describe his. These "mutxial recall" 
se^sl^ns afford additional possibilities for learning. After one 
participant has stated vhat his underlying thoughts or expectations ^ 
had been, the inquirer can ask the other partiqiptot* "At that time . 



dtd yo}x suspect he was thinking or feeling what he Just stated?" 
If the Inquirer 4bes his Job veil he has helped the client and the 
Interviewer not only to talk irLth each other and to listen to each 
other In new ways and at more levels but has helped each confirm 
bv refute perceptions* they had had of each other. In Interviews 
subsequent to such mutual recall sessions the client and interviewer 
tend, to have , more interactions which are prompt, open, and overt 
using much of the potent material in their ongoing interaction which 
Vreviously had been unused. ^ 

A final unit summarizes observatlbi^s my colleagues and X have 
made. about; human Interaction. It Is designed to provide cqgnltive 
frameworks to enable trainees better to Understand the meaning of 
some of the experiential learning they have engaged in. 



The methods » then» are Ibglcal but complex. Hopefully^ the newly 
completed manual and f ^m series will enable most competent counselors 
or psychologists to Implement the program. Prior to the film "packaging** 

/ • ' ■ ' - ' , ■ ■ „ 

many ^tudle3 evaluating the methods were completed. In this, section, 

several' of thesii are summarized. 

/ , ' • ' 

An early version of the model was used in conjunction with ^a . 

graduate practlcum (Kagan, Krathvohl et al , 1967). This stcdy^ 

; / ' - ■ . ■ ■ * 

directed by Alan D. Goldberg, vd9 the first clear^ut evidence to 

f " . *» 

> / V . - . ■ • ^ 

> support our hunches th^t the methodology could be used to Ijoplement . 

an Jffetttve counselor trailing model and so It Is reported In gre^ater 

/ ■ f ^ 

^ di^tall' than those studies which followed It. 

/ • • • , ^ - • ; ' ■ . : . 

/ , A pre-post and between-treatment design, replicated with three 

different samples In each of three acadetalc quarters was used which 

permitted an analysis of the effectiveness of IPR based supervlslqn 

^and of Intensive 'traditional .supervision. The design also permitted , 

a comparison between ^the outcomes of IPR and traditional supervisidn. ^ 

tf " • • * - 

The pre-testing served not only as a base for ^ete^inlng the amount 

of change for each group, it also enabled the matching of students 

■ ^. ■ ' ~ • • * ■ 

on the basis of initial skill and the assignment to a treatment group • 
At the ^beginning of each progr^ both IPR and traditional groups were 
given a common framework about ^he goal| 'of the program and were given 
experience rati^ng pre-recorded. t^pes using the same instruments whiqh , 
would later be used to rate them at the end of training. The traditiojnal 
supervision wai pne in which a student's supervisor observed each of 
his interviews through a one-way mirror and then Immediately spent an 



Iidur reviewing the1»c»8lon with the student, uhIhr an audiotape of 

.the lntervli^>^ whenever the supervisor or the student chose .^o. Super- 

• • 'J. 

visors* wfere eit^ier faculty members or a^ivanced doctoral students. 

\ ^ ' ' 

Each- ascribed importance if not centralj},ty to "relationship* factors'* , 
in promoting client change. Although all supervisors had themselves 
•been trained by tra/iltlonal wethods apd had had considerably more 
pVactice with such methods, several hours of IP« trai^ning was con- 
sidered adequate for assignment of supervisors toTjpth groups • The 
IPR mJdel did not include the affect simulation films which .by then 
had tk)t yet been adequately experimented with. Each -treatment was 
limited to a total of only ten hours during an eight week period. 
Eight students participated during the first eight week period and 

s * ^ 

fourteen students during each of the next two academic quarters. 

*••■•'. 

Each student's pre and post tests were of an initial Interview 

with a tenth grade area high school girl who had requested counseling. 

I 

Tapes were randomly ordered and assigfied tq incfependent Judges. The 
rating scale used,' the Cr/uns^lor Verbal Response Scale (Kagan, KrathWbhl 



is *'p: 



£t al., 1967; Goldberg, 196tJKagan, 1971) is 4 procedure ; 
whicn requires that each or twenty consecutive counselor responses 



taked i 



from the middle portion of *an interview belated on five dichotomized^ 

dlxDenslons-*-af fective/cognitive^ understanding/non-understandlng, specific/ 
non-specific, exploratory/non-explo;ratory, ef fective/inef fectiVe. Each 

dimension of the CVRS thus ha$ a maximum possible score of 20. A JL 

♦-. - - ' 

test for paired observations was computec^ for each of the five dimensions 
of the^CounS'^loi: Verbal Response Scale for both the IPR supervised 'and ' 
the traditionally supervised group* 



Table !• Cotnparison of pre and 
dimension of the CVRS 



post treatment means on each 
for the IPR supervised group 



^ Pre Post 
Dimension N Mean Mean t p 



• 

Affective. 


18 


3.30 


7.74 


6.42 


.001 


— r- 


Understanding 


18 


6.00 


13.05 \ 


8.81 


.001 




Specific 


18 


3.35 


9.33 


7.57 


.001 




Exploratory ' 


18 


5.81: 


12.18 


7.68 


'.001 




Effective ^ 


18 


4.06 . 


10.57 


9.97 


.001 



















it Necessary? t^ .05 1^7A for 17 degrees of freedom . 
Necessary: ^ .01 2.57 for 17 degrees of freedom . 



V 

Table 2. Comparison of pre and post treatment means on each 

* dimension of the CVRS for the traditionally sfupervlsed 



Distension f' 


N 


Pre 
Mean 


Foat 
'Mean . 


t 


t 

s 


Affective. 


* 

18 


3.13 


5.37 


5.46- 


.001 


Understanding 


18 ■ 


5.76 


' 8.4*8 


6.97 


.001 


Specific 


18 • 


3.24 


5.85 


5.02 


.001 


Exploratory 


18 


5.57 


8.76. 


6.79 


,001 


Effective . 


18 


4.18 


7.5d 


7.36 

ft 


.001 . 










r 





Necessary: t^ .05 1. 74 -for 17* degrees, of freedom 
Necessary: t .01 2.57 for 17 degrees of freedom 
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■ .. ■ . .■/.••• 

■ ' / 

^ Although ten hours of training isihardly an adequate prograsi 
to achieve competence, there were statistically significant pre to - 
post gains. ^Apparently, both supervisory apji^oaches were effective 
In bringing about changes ^In a counselor's interview behavior. An 
examination of th^ differences within groups by academic quarter^ 
on each dimension indicated a consistent pattern of change in €^ch 
quarter. 

t A jt test for paired observations was computed across all eighteen 
pairs of counselors to evaluate the relative effectiveness of each of 
the treatments. * ^ .. 



Table 3. Comparison of post Interview scores on each dimension 

of* the CVRS between pairs of IPR supervised and traditionally 
supervised counselors ^ . ' 



Dimension 


IPR 
Mean 

« 


Trad. 
Mean 


Diff. 


t 


' P 


■ % • 


Affective 


7.74 


5.37 


• 

• •.93- 


'2.94 . 


..005 


• 


'Understanding 


13.05 


8.48 


1.00 • 


.4.57 


.0025 


4 


Specific 


9.33 


5.85 


1.05 


3.31 


. .005 




^Exploratory 


12.18 . 


8.76 


1.12 


3.05 


.005 




Effective 


10.57 


7.->50 


1.07 


2.95 


.005'"' 





Necessary: _t .05 1.74 for 17 degrees of freedom 
Necessary: .01 2. '57 for 17 degrees o^f freedom 



There ^ere statistically ^significant differences in counseling 

r 

skills as rated by Independent Judges between -the groups In favpr of 
the IPR treatment. Again, an inspection of mean between group differences 
by academic quarter indicated consistency o'f differences favoring the 
IPR model. , ' \ 

A second criterion was cl'lent satisfaction measured by a simple * 
five point rating 8cale — Wisconsin Relationship Orientation Scale 
(WROS) (Steph» 1963). As indicated in Table A there were statistically 
significant differences favoring the, IPR trained counselors as rated 
by tenth grade high school clients. On the WROS» a rating of 4 iiylicates 
a- willingness on the part of the client to talk abou^ personal concerns 
while a rating of 3 la a willingness to ta^ to the counselor only about 
factual matters such as' educational and vocatio;rial. concerns and some 
af the personal meanings associated with these. As %d.th the CVRS» j 
• a quar^ter-byquarter analysis showed consistent differences bei teefl' 

groups. . ^ . . 

J- « , 

1 



/ 



Table 4. Mean client ratings of counselor/client relatl<)nship 

•using •the WROS 



* 








S.E. 








IPR 


Trad. . 


Dlff. t 


P 










m ' 




WROS 


11 

t 


3.94 


" -3.00 


.42 > 2.238 


.025 • 



Necessary: t^ .05 1.74 for 17 degrees of freedom 
Necessai^y: £^.01 2,57 for 17 degrees of . freedom 
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With such statistically significant data froxa a reasonably veil 
controlled study^ ray colleagues and I then proceeded vich the further ' 

development and evaJuatlons of IPR-based programs* Spivack (1972) \ 

* . ^ * . /' ■ 
compared an IPR model which included the effect simulations ^ilms * ' 

. t \ * . * • ' 

with a traditional seminar approach to a pre-practicum course* ^.The 

traditional approach made' use of videotape, audiotape «\nd film demon- • 

• * • » t » ■ , ■ 

* ^ * ■ ' 

strationsy small group discussions and lectures on theory.' Significant 
differences in favor of the IPR model were .found pn interview behavior 
after 15 hours of training. The findings were replicated during *the 
sJcond half of the course. * . ' 

/ ♦ • • • 

Grzegorek (1970) applied the* method to the- in-service .teaching 

. ■ , * 

of A2 counselors employed in all of the'state prisons of Michigan. 
HlsSO'-hour program compared one model which emphasized trainee's 
own affect 'and cogtdtiSn with an identical program In which reference^^ 
• to the trainee's o\m affect i/as avoided whenever possible and instead 
additional time was devoted to client ' (itimate) recall and examinat4,on 



client dynamics. The b^sic question was, "Must we probe a trainee's 



b^sic 

own feelings or is it enough. to help him learn skills at response 



modes and knowledge. about client dynamics?" Only the affect groups 
made significant pre-post gains in interview behavior , suggesting 

■ ' ' /■'■••■ ■■' ■ 

that trainee's, explo^ratlon of his. «wn affect is a crucial part of the 
IPR model. / • ' 

In the summer ot 1971^ most of the ^teaching staff of Xhe Spohn 
Junior High School /(Hamniondy Indiana) were paid to participate ^4n an 
ip'-servlce workshop. Units I and 'II of the* IPR modjpl were included* 



• ■ . / . . . . 

* The total program was designed and administered by Edward Ignas as a 
training experience. ^Evaluation of its effects -^as not based on 
pre-jd^termined' hypotheses, nor was any true control' group established. 
The results, therefore, must be considered most # ten tjative until 
adequaltely replicated. > 



abd accounted for most of the ^rpgrasi,. which alfeo included encounter 

sessions conducted by consultants. During the next ten-month school ^ 

year, the typical student expulsion rate (150 to 170/year during each . 

of the previous few years) was found Vo have been^reduced to near zero 

while expulsions in the other schools' within the system had not appreciably 

changed. Teacher attendance improved as did student attendance. Expulsion 

rate and attendance were not themes directly dealt; with during the training 

nor were any administrative edicts issued. TeacherJ simply seemed to find 

workja bit more satisfying and apparently were reluctant enough to "throw" 

people out of school to affect an Impol'tant change in the lives of many 

children. • ■ ' • _ 

. Dendy (1971) provided a 3B-hour program to 22 undergraduate 

Students, most of whom were sophomores. The program was conducted 

over a six-^month period. Amonj his firtdings were significant Improvement 

in ' interviewing skills, significant growth on an affective sensitivity 

•. . 

scale, and no loss of skills during a three taorith no-training period. 

. * 1^ 

Most exciting of all, before the program was undertaken, independent 
/judges rated the sophomores* interview ^kllls and also rated tapes . - 
of Ph»D» level super\ftLsory, counselor^ einployed at the university's 
counseling center. I Both groups inter\^iewed client^ from the*%itoe 
client pool. Before the 38 hours program, there were large diVferences 
favoring the Ph.D. s (fortunatelyl) but, after training, Indepei^nt 
Judges found no significant differences betwee the groups on scales ^ * 
of Apathy and other basic |:herapeutlc communication skills. ' . , 

Archer (1973) then foilhd that these same undergraduates could 

< ^ 
in turn, train other undergraduates so that the peer-Instructed students 



scored slgnlflcantiy higher than other students vho experienced an 

• - ' \ ' ■ • . 

encounter group of similar d^r^tlon. They also scored higher than/ 

■ . ; . - . ■ ' . s 

a comparable np-treit^n^entf group, ngt only on measures of'a'ffectlve 

^ • ' • ' • • . \ ' ■ 

sensitivity, and self-actualdzatloh> but also on* scales given 'to 

roonmiatea'^ >»id other peers not^ in the study. When given lists of all 

participants, dormitory residents selected the IPR trained students, 

* ■* ' ' ' ^ ■ r * /.'^ ^ ' ■ • ^■ 

as the ones be "would be willing to talk to about a persd^nal probl^,*' 
significantly more frequently thati he rated either the encounter 



trained students or the control gropp members. Apparently, Jthf^n^ • ' 

• V • > • ™ . '."'^ 

dormitory residents were- able to identify the increased therapeutic 
or communication skills of^ those peer- Instructed students in* the IPR 
group. A non-hyi^otheslz^ obs;.>rvatlon is that the residents described 
the dorm as a better place to live in than it previously' had been. 
There was a complete absence of suicide ^attempts dui^ing.the remainder 

of the academic year — apparently students^wio behavefl d.epressed were 

* 1 ^ * 

not permitted to go unnoticed by their trained peers. 

. It must be^pointed out, however, thaft the undergraduates used . 

in both the Dendy and the Archer studies were carefully selected and 

were highly mo^vated. Heiserman (1971) applied a 16-ht>ur variation 

pf the model to a population of court caseworkers Y|^osdid not(^seem 

to perceive , their role as requiring or including counseling (skills- 

No significant gains were found. The learning potential ofAlP^ is 

not iTresistible! Nor have we* yet achieved measurable suc^4ss inn 

rehabllitating alcoholics (Munoz, 1971)/with IPR. 

Schauble (I970f used eight hours of IPR as an adjunct 'therapy 

with clients at a college counseling center. He found statistically 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ■ ' A' ■ ' ■ • . ■ • ' " 

significant differences on sever^ process measures favoring the . 



IPR clients over other cXJLents of the sane therapists who were giyec 

equivalent treatment time. SchaubJLe*s^data contains/interesting evidence 

• ' ' ,**'*■ 

to support^' thd applicability of IPR to therapy but .it also helps under* 
stand the function vhi|bh the technology performs. One of hlo therapists 
was rated lover than ^he other on a scale of therapist functioning^ 
althot^ti each had equally excellent reputations /-and loqre than adequate 
training credentials. Client^ tha- lower functioning, therapist made 
few, if any gains io traditional therapy » but all of his clients gained 
at least aomewhat Vhen he had the aid of the, technology.* 

Rowe (1972) Expanded* the model and incicrded more theoretltal 
and didactic; elements than usual as yell. 'She'^pbtalned large and 
significant pne*-post* gains.* ^ * ' 

The last study ^,o be' referred to is an ap*plication of IPR tfp use 

r ^ . 

with groups* ^Hartson (l973}**conducted groups as a counseling, experience 

<3L " • ' » • • • 

fo^ clients and vl^K *mCA Volunteers as a sensitivity experience. IPR 
v^s used with half of the grbups and significant gains in several ^elf- 
reported and Judge-rated dimensions were found- favoring the JPR over the 

• ' ' • . - ; - 

traditional group mettiods. * 

' ; * / ' / 

The methods 'have pi^oved to be effective cross culturally, 'lliey 
have beTen used in Turkey and Israel. Recently** three five-day workshops 
were conducted in Papua New Guinea under the auspices of the World Health 
^Organlza^on. At least half of the participants were Papua New Guinea 
nationals. For most of these» JE^lish is a ,third language. On the basis 



* A replication of Schauble's study* with some modifications; which is 
now nearing completion has failed ta confirm the earlier findings 
and suggests that eight hours may ngt be enough exposure to con* 
sistently effect measurable outcome (VanNoord* In. progress). 

( ' c. ' 

** Assignment Report, 15 liowmlber-20 DeccnnBer* 1972. Education and 

Training Advisory Services » Papua New Guinea 64QL» World Health 
Organization Regional- Office for the Western Pacific. 



of participation and written evaluations! It was concluded that the 

■• • ' * . \ r 

workshops were effective and plans have been made^to/jbsplement the 

' * ' . «. 
methods as a regular part of the ^training of medical and allied health 

personnel In Papua New Guinea. ^ 



Why Does the Model Work ? ^ . 

Through the years the repeated use of xPR has provided my 
colleagues and me trfxh a particular view of the cormplexlty of 
Influencing human Interaction. Our gene;rallzdtlons seem to hold 
true for all the Interactions we studixed. Certainly they apply 
ta counselor^cllent, doctor-patient » teacher-^classroom, and 
undergraduate interpersonal relations. Such understandings 
which we have gained have led to revisions aiid expansions of 
the technology which in turn have enabled us to then look deeper 
at basic ^.lements in human Interaction and to furt;her refine 
our technologies. 

Because we focus our techniques on gross interpersonal 
behaviors rather than narrowly delimited areas » even our most 
embryonic theoretical constructs tend to appe^ar heroic in their 

dimensions. Some of the constructs are very similar to p^^rts 

. . * • * 

of well known theories^ others seem unique. These constructs 

have changed through the years (KAgan» Krathwohl et al> 1967). 

and undoubtedly they will continue to change, but even In their 

. present stage *of development th^y have been useful to us in the 

/ 

* m ^ 

refinement and further development of IPR. 
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An Interpersonal Theory for kveryday Communicators . * ,^ 

Basic Elements 

* - ' ■• * ■ 

A* People need eBCh other . One of people's most ]>asic interpersonal 

- ■ • ■> • • 

-drives is for some optimum level and frequency of senso:ry stimulation. 

This need^is basic and life-giving and without It pai.i a9d death 

result* I propose that people are the best, the most- complete 

potential source of. sensory stimulation for otheif people*. People "S^ 

can' be the greatest source of J6y for each othet— more iateresting, 

more stimulating and^roore satlsfying^han any other singl^ source' 

ofi satisfaction in the environment. 

^. . ■ . , * ' 

B. But, people learn to fear each other . Just as people can- be 
the most potent sourpa- of satisfaction for each other, people can' 

also be the most potent source of horror for each other. People 

\ \ ■ 

have' the ability to inflict far greater pain on each other th^n any 
Other environmental source. \ Because one's earliest # most impressionable, 
imprinted experiences 'are as a very small being, in a large personfs 
world, vague feelings of fear and Helplessness may, to a greater or 
lesser extent, persist throughout one's life. \ ; 

•This is why so many of the "gut-level** feelings that we repeatedly ^ 

I 

hear people eventually admit in the^ course of recall sessions '-^.y 



appear very Infantile — living vestiges of early fears, -t] 
such things as, "I don't know why I feel he's going to hurt me. 



■L 

hey say 



\ 
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but It almost feels llko any minute I'n going* to he picked up as If ^ 

ll were very small and beaten or throvm away" or ''It feels as If, If 

f I'm not careful he*ll ^^t^up and walk out; he*ll leave me anil I Just 

^know that I vdn^t be able to survive on my ovm. *I*1I die," ' , 

Fear of people usually clustets around two basrlc themes: 1) "the 

* other person will hurt me" or 2) "the qth^r person will incorporate or 

absorb me." Similar^^^ we learn to fear our own potential to: 3)* strike 

out or A) in corpora toother 8.' These 'fears » which ate usually vague and 

seem irrational to u8» are perceived by us. as anxiety » or faars which 

we canmot adequately ascribe Xo a reasonable source. They are usually 

unlabeled, unstated and in general, are kept. from cognitive ai^reness. 

The conditioned physiological reaction to the fear actually seems to 

servie as a' gatekeeper or valve on cognition. As the Intensity of the 

perceived fear increa^ia g^ ou r ability to recognize or accurately label 

. and know our own state and to clearly identify the source of /the fear 

is reduced. The source. remalnfi non-differentiated, stereotyped, irrational. 

As the physiological concomitants of the response Inhibit adequate cogaitlve 

functioning, one of » the outcomes of the cognitive shut-down is that feelings 

are denied or not recognized and the source is not subject to ."cognitive 

< 

scrutiny." flTe "enemy" remains unknown. 



.ERIC 
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Man ifestet ions 

The basically opposed states> the need for people and the fear ^u* 

* * 

people, manlfesc themselves in a variety of behaviors. 

^•^ ?<gopl e are unable to give up attempts to achieve interpersonal 
intimacy t despite their fears of such contact . This approacfit- 
avoidance behavior seems to characterize most human interactions* 
People appear to both approach and retreat -ffoin direct, simple; 
intimacy with others. The appiroach-avoidance syndrome appears 
to be a pyclical process ^intimacy followed by relative .isolation/^ 
followed by bids for intimacy. 

1*1 The movement toward^and-away^from people api^ears to testabllsh" 
a specific jange of psychologically "safe" distance unique for each 
individual . Tirtfe person "settles in" at a psychological distance 
at which he is more or less intimate with another and yet able 
to feel tol^^^rably safe from the potential dangets wt(ich he senses 

4 

in the situation^ He seeks and e^abTiehes relationships with 

people who will accept his particular kind of "contract*" ' . * 

■. * ■ 

1*2 The individual's movement toward and awAy from othera may be* 
summarized as an attempt to find a b alance between the subjective 
pain of boredom, and ^privation when contact is tho ^distant and 
the subjective experience of anxiety when the interpersonal contact 

is too close* Because the need for Interpersonal contact is so atrong| 

' ' ' ' ' 



* Some supporl! for this view may be found In Sc:hutz, Ouane P.* Sensory 
Restriction. New York: Academic Press, 1965. 
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people continuously seek what they can from an Interpersonal 

relationship yet carefully constrain themselves at a distance 

• - . 

n 

by the Imagined frightening potehtlal of the relationahlp. 

1.3 ' The greater the fear, the further is the dlsta^ice* one' establishes. 
. Tlie further^ the psychological distance ooe * s* appVoach-avo Idancc 

syndrome ' ■places ht^ from another , the more rigidly the J.Ddividual 
* holds to that position * 'Those who gain most easily from psychological ' 

"growth" experiences are those who are already able to^ be close with ^ 

others. . Those who are most resistive are/those who are most frightened. 

■ ■ ' ' / 

the principle of regress ion- toward- the^mean does not apply here; 



rather, the rich most easily get richer. 



1,4 . The further the distance one establishes , the greater the 
likelihood that . substitutes ' for human contact will be bought , f 

1«S The less frightened people are of each other, the closer is 
their abil;lty to achieve sustained' intimate contact, the more * 

flexible, the more satisfied, the more effective and the healthier 

^ ^ 

a person is likely to be. 

2.0 * The fears people have of each other usually become translated 
Into an interpersonal mythology and expectation , a "slogan" which 
• enables one to avbid the frightening Interpersonal nightmares^ 
i.e., "People have always perceived me in x ways and ultimately 
react to me accordingly, and they always will." 



The exp'ectatldq Is perceived ■ '•s Inevitable' — t "I ara helpless 
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to stop It. In iime people will find me out/' instead of 
the more optimistic expectation, *'In time they'll. like rue." 

^ • ... * 

2 Although we anticipate differential responses on the hasi^^ 

■ .... 

of such characteristics as the age, sex and race of l^he other, 
this differentiation is not as great as is usually assumed* 
Anticipatory attitudes tend to generali ze to all our interperscnai 
relationships . 

• * . ■ • • 

2^' These anticipated reactions to him by others foster a self- 

fulfillin g prophecy in which people make their n ightmares happen . 

They expect others to react to them in certain ways, and so they 

* search for and create evidence that indeed * the others do react 

to them in the ways expected and feared. It's as if one paints 

a picture and then puts himself in It. According tc Karen Homey, 

"The effect of ' a neurosis is Its purpose." Ilie position one finds 

^ ,.- »# 

. '-^ . ■ ■ ■ - / 

oneself in Interpersonally' is the position one has carefuHy maneuvered 

himself into, sometiuej^ with much difficulty and cunn4.ng. 

» 

0 ^ One of the manifestations of this approach-avoidance dynamic 
is in the way in which people send and receive messages. Much 

^ SL " dii^^ct" communication is not acknowledged by the sender and* 
is not acknowled|^ed by the , receiver . As people interact they 
sense^ach other on many levels, but they label or acknowledge 
only a very limited range of. what they send or perceive. An 
old kitchen slogan states: . , 
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A Dlploaat ' , 

k ' — • • ■ 

A diplomat Is a gentleoian who can tell a ll^e In . 
such a way to another gentleman (vho< Is also ^a 
diplomat) that the second gentleman' Is cancelled 
to let on that he really believes the first gentle- ' 
aan» although he knows that the first ge^ntleman Xs > 
a liar» who knows that the second gentleman does 
' not believe him. Both let on that each bell^eves 

the other» whill^ both know that both aire liars^ 

What I am suggestiiug is that to a greater or lesser extent (dependent 

'^n the distancing ^ particular dyad olr« group estiablisfies) people 

are diplomats and* behave diplomatically , 

1 Within a given society, lieople have an almost uncanny aSllity 
to . hear each other's most subtle messages although they acknowledge 
and label only a small part of what they perc(&ive and of what they § 
do actually reaet, to. I this "feigning of clinical naivete" 

X 

as an alsoo^t universal characteristic. Feigning Is sometimes 
Justified by participants as fear that the other ma^^ cry or become 
angry and rejecting. More often^ however » the reluctance to honestly 
label messages xis based on an unwillingness to become that involved 
with the other. ^ . ' 

2 However^ srometimes even very obvious messages are not seen * 
or h^ard despite what looks like attentlveness by the other. 
This complete tuning-out usually occurs at* times when neophyte 

A • * ' 

teachers, counselors or medical students are deeply Inmersed In 
their own thought processes » anxiously belaboring their next moveu. 
Extehslve covert analysis ^ especially when accompianled by anxie'ty ^' 
limita one's ability to attend to the other . Extremely anxious 



teacheifs literally do not see many o£ the behaviors they are 
actually looking at, 

4.0 Another^manlfestatlon of the approach-*avoldance dynamic Is lit 

llfe-stylet the basic Interpersonal patterns vhlch a person character* 
Istlcally 'relies on to survive In a world he needs but perceives 
as dangerous — the method by vhlch the person establishes the distancing 
he perceives he needs. Here a tvo*-8tagtet model hefps organise the 
observations. People have typical response modes In the immediacy 
of their Interactions (one stage of the model) > * but they also have 

I long term Interpersonal postures^ (the second stage of the model ) . 
Six coniblnattyns of these stages follow, ^irst^ a person's 
Inmedlate r<espon!se to other people may be along an aggressive 
continuum with attack at one extreme. He may attack as an adaptive 
technique which he tends to rely on. This Is exemplified by the 
nasty person, the grouch » the person who has a short fuse and who 
promenently displays that characteristic but whose Interpersonal 
posture or long term life-style 'Is one of relative Isolatlot}. His 
surface attacks may tend to keep him quite Isolated and distant 
frcm other people as a baplc way of life. Here the response mode 
Is to ATTACK and th^ long term pattern id one of WITHDRAWAL* The 
extreme of this mode achieves the long term position' of distance 
or withdrawal from'humaft interaction. 

Other, people attack and achieve a llfe-styl^ not of withdrawal^ 
but of a^ degree of conformity to a particular group or a set of norms. 



* My observations at that point parallel two oi Karen Homey* s. 

/ 
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Such people ATTACK to CONFORM. Their theme seems to be, "Don^t 
tread on me» don't disturb the things vhich I want to believe and 
the people I want to obey or believe In/* Again* this serves as . 
a way }oi maintaining a degree of safety » a behavioral patter^ vhich 
however Ixaperfect is relieid and clung to» often ttnaciously» because 
^it is perceived ^as having^ piennit ted one to survive in a hostile 
environment. f /""^^nI ^ 

Xnother response has as an extreme to WITHDRAm under Immediate 
interpersonal Mreat or encounter , to pull back» to escape. This 
may achieve for one an Interpersonal posture of ATTACK as an overall 
life pattern, In this category is the traditional passive-aggressive 
personality. . - 

One may also WITHDRAW in or:der to CONFORM* to remain loyal to 
a group or to an unchallenged 'set of standards or beliefs^/ The 
exxTface behavior lies on a continuum of withdrawal* and the long 
term posture is one of conf6rmlty. . * 

Finally In. the typology is the person whose Immediate Interpersonal 

response is relative CONFORMITY — In tUe extreme* a person whose 

Immediate reaction is very chameleon-like. The overall postures/ 

which may accompany a conformity response are ATTACK or WITHDRAW. 

Social manipulators fit these categories.^ 

. ^ • ■ 

.1' Rather than think In terms of each of the above behaviors as 

discreet entitles* each of the behaviors should be considered a 

continuum* i.e.* ATTACK Is meant 'to consist of a range 6f behaviors 

from assertiv^ness to aggressive hostility. Thus the behaviors ar^^ 

not necessarily negative or maladaptive. \ 



, . Less ettectlve pecrple tend to rely on a particular Interpersonal ^ 
pattern and p osture . One of the characteristics of more effectively 
functioning people is not only their ability to establish and.maintaln 
interpersonal intlmjacy, but their flexibility in being able to. use 
a variety of response modes, depending upon the situations and their 
goals. within the situations. But less effectively functioning people — 
people who genejrally are unable to establish and maintain interpersonal 
intimacy**- tend to rely on a single response mode and are quite itif lexible 
in their- ability to deviate from it. Their behavioral repertoire is 
very limited. They experiment in very limited ways and with much' fear. 

' * ■ , y 

0 Although tracing-the history of a^person's past can be a^very».[ 
» • - ' . ' 

useful means to come to some understanding of that person» a person 

brings to every new relationship all that he .JLs and was . The person^ 

* ■ * ■ . ' 

acts out with most others in his life his typical llfei^t^g. patterns < 
To understand a person and to help, him better, know himself , thep, 
one does not necessarily tiave to trace his* entire life history or 
ob&Brve him over time If one is courageous enpugh^to really I00I5: 
^and listen. Oi}e can most productively question, "What are the dynamips 
of this person's, her e-and-now interactions with me or^with others 
as I observe him or interact with him?" 

* • 

0 Physiologically people whq distance themselves ' from interpersonal 
stimuli by si'vpressing or denying the impact others ,have on them 

characteristically^ Tiave £ steady (non- Labile) ' very low palmar skin 

• * . 

conductance , I nt^rt)ersonal involvement and ackhowledgement of such 

. / ' i ' 

involvement is usually associated with an Increased palmar skin 



conductance vhlch le lab lie , It is postulated that people who are 
unable to become Involved and intimate with other people exhibit 
specific physiological behaviors \vhlch ultimately are physically 
destructive to the person. Tha same physiological mechanisms which 
shut' dovta cognition are speculated to be toxic over time axii con- 
tribute to so-called psychogenic disorders. ' 
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Conmunlcatlon Theory and Training Model • ^ -^-.'^ 

Why 12 IPR an effective learning program? Undoubtedly there are \ 
several .vocabularies which could be applied and more than one learning ^ 
theory. I prefer to expla^^n It In the following ways: 

: : . , ■• 'a^^ 

1.0 Intimate Interpersonal encounter is not a doipiaant, theme of life 
in our society. Most people simply have never had opportunities ^ 
to devjelop adequate skills 'which enable .and facilitate such involve-^ 
naent. The 'proigram* confronts this problem by beginning with exercises 
in ^kill definition and skill /pra^itice. Also Such activities probably 
•.offer the leasiu threatening vype of interpersonal activity and aref^fhe 
least likely to r4lse*excess ^student anxiety. This activity also, > . 
serves ^to help define the goals of the program; hence, itr;is the, 

* first unft presented; • ' ^ • fi 

2.0 Skills are not" enough. If "people are j^rlghtened of each other, ^ 
then simply teaching-them ways • to get closer may have limited utility. 
"People need to be.lWped to come f^ice-to-f ace ,wl^h their moot**f eared- 
interpersonal tbightmares . If the^e^'can be experienced from^ a position 
of maximum safety, and^ security, it is possible .for people to learn " 

* to deal with and overcome ^uch fears. Film simulation seems to - 4 

offer this security by permitting pgople 'to talk about and gradually 

** ■ , * ■ - ■ ' - '. . . 

^ . • r ^ . , ■. • 

come^to both experience and label the kinds of stree^ which ordinarily 

* -: . ■ ■ * • , . J' ' ■ ■ ■.. 

would evoke too much anxiety to permit ackhowledgei^^t, awareuess 
and undei;Standlng'. Simulation enables people to enter what would 



otherwise Jie ovefwhelmlng experiences without being overvhelmed. 

A great denl of control and mastery can come through sgch a combination 

- ♦ ' » • ^ 

of experience fallowed by cognitive analysis. Videotape feedback of/ 

one's Ireactlvity to experienced siraulated^ threat seems to give people 



an opportunity to look at some of the most frightening of interp 
potentials but f rcna a secure position so that the "nlghtriare" can 
be experienced and also examined and understood. Whenever physiological 

feedback has been included, th^' potential for learning has been further , 

f . • . . . ' 

increased. As anxiety is reduced ifev t;^ehaviora <ian be considered, 
learned and used* ^ ' ^ ^ti^ 

» " ■ ■ . • * 

0 Meeting ir small groups with others to^desjcribeereactions to 

simulated situations 'affords people an opportunity to le^rn about 

^ * * 

^ • . ■■ ' i . 

. other people's covert life. This not only helps one to expand 

' ** • 

his rt-ipertoire of < descriptive Vords and phrases for <;pvQrt behaviors* ^ 

but offers one an experience of intimacy and sharing with others* . 

One ^Iso learns ^that others'^ i&ay^ share some of their nightmares,^ 

f ■ ■ ^ 

thus reducing feelings of aloneness and shame. 

*' -> ^ . .- 

.* ♦ * ' • 

'InHEfie XPR* interviewer recall < format t one is encouraged to make 
explicit one's perceptions and aspirations,' thoughts and feelings \ 
about ^ actual^ recorded dyadic session. This leads to increased , ^ 
dwaxren^$d of the way in which one frequent^^ly "puts his right hand 
in hits left pocket" or frustrates the achievement^f one's own 
goals. 'The examination of ah actual beh^vioraV sample also gives 
one an *»^ortunity to recognizee the daily expression of his own 



ways of Interpersonal dl^stanjing* Also of benefit, the recall 



process Is In Itself a practice of new behavior. One says the things 
he perceived or was tenpted to say during the^recall process and 
hears the not unpleasaia^ sounds ol these statements. For Instance. 
**Uhat I was really trying to ask throughout this entire section 
vaSt' there are times when your behavior completely confuses me,' 
but I couldn't fln(l a good way to ask It • .j^ • I guess I could 
have said It the way I just said It now . . ]" 

Again, the careful management of anxiety level Is considered 
a basic factor. Student and Inquirer are to be alone In a psycho^- , 
logically secure position so that the student's anxiety Is kept 
at a i^nageable level. If the Inquirer Is supportive and respect* 
fully Inquires of the person about his experience, then the student 
Is likely to be free to acknowledge and own up to much of his 
covert experience. If the Inquirer does his Job well,' the student 
has little to defend against except his o\m perception of hiauself. 
If the Inquirer is supportive, the student is encouraged to particlpat 
in an eliciting leamlng-by-dlscovery experience rather Jthan in a * 
punitive analysis of the extent to which appropriate goals ve^e or 
werefnot achieved. During such sessions students begin to recognize 
the ways in which their fears and defenses Interfere with their 
effectiveness in everyday life. * \^ 

Given this support, and all the abundant feedback available from 

0 

the videotape recorder, it's intriguing to hear neophytes describe 
complex dynamics which even astute supervisors had not speculated 
that the students were aware of. Truly tht^. person is the best ^ 
authority on his own dynamics and the best interpreter ojf^hls own 
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experience, Ronchi's formulations * further clarify why the Inquirer 
role works. In a sBnae, the inquirer Is an active ageut in fostering 
perceptions of i^ersonal, Interitlon and personal control. . . . Peripheral 
awareness of the procedure as an attentpt by an outside agent to modify 
behavior may preclude an interpretation of personal intention. Recent 
work has provided insight into the way that external attempts to control 
behavior serve to undermine what might be called 'intrinsic' tsotivation 
to perform the behavior in question (Lepper, Greene & Nisbett, 1971; 
Decl, 1971; 1972)." (Ronchl, 1973, pp. 7-8). 



) 



5.0 Skill at assisting another human being work out his own concernst 

assisting another to explore and struggle through complexities in 

* * 

his own life requires skills which most people do not "naturally'* 
possess. Learning and practicing the inquirer role does more than 
make the model more efficient; ^ it provides people with sklll^at 



assisting someone to leam-by-dlscovery. * 

6.0 People ordinarily associate assertive behavior with hostile 

behavlorr Practicing the inquirer role helps people learn assertive 
but non^punitive, non^hostile relationship skills^ It is here as 
well as elsewhere in the program that xrhat might be thought of as 
"Interpersonal courage" is nurtured. ^ 

'■ ■ . , ■'^ c 

7.0 2 have already described the phenomenon of "feigning of cllnlt;al 
naivete." If one does not have to teach people to develop & "third 

ear*" but rather one has primarily, to ..ree people of their feirs so that they 

. . I ' 



* Ronchlt Don. AttrlL^tion theory and video playback: a social 

peiycho logical vlew> Paper presented at the American Educational 
Research Association Annual Conve; tlon» New Orleans, 1973. * 



nre willing to risk labeling messa^'.es whlch/they already 

1 . ■ . • ^ / 

perceive, th«n the simulation 'filtns and t^if intervii*Wi»r recall . 



should have 



helped students recognize >Qnd undeVstan^d and I>o I^-ss. 



controlled by their fears o£ others/. The response skill traininp, 

and inquire! training phases shodld have given students specific 

/ > - ^• 

skills with (which to implement their new readinesiQ fof involvement. 

/ ■ ■ / . • • • 

The ne^t logical step is for students to learn more, about the 

helping/process. In the client recall phase of IPR« students 

/ • ' ' ' /' • ■ — 

learn"^ about interpersonal cocaaunication and the nature of helping 

dijcclly from thcs client. The student's previously unverbalized 

( ■ . / 

hunches are confirmed or denied. The student learns to recognize 

how the client's life-style is enacted in the here-apd-now of his 
relationships. Equally illuminating is the extent to %rhich clients 
focus much of their energy on their here-and now interactions even 
when the content of the video recorded session had been on third 
party concerns. That is, students learn that- as clients talk with 
counselors, teachers, and others about concerns outside the ^immediate 
dyadic relationship, much of tKSir energy, is focused on the ways in • 
wi^ich they feel ahoxxt the person thky are with and the ways they want 
the other to feel about them. 

8.0 It is one thing for .students to recogni.ze and understand the 

. Importance of the here-and-*now of an interaction, ^ut it is another 
' ' ■ ■ " ' . ^. * 

thing for them to actually incorporate, this understandirc\g into 

their behavior to learn to respond to others in new ways and 

especially to risk being more direct with others In the immediacy 



•f 

of the' interaction* The mutual recall fPR format is a powerful 

learning Experience to furt^^er help people reduce^ their fears 

and shorten the^interpersonal "^distaqplng that blocks this kind 

of interaction. In this format , two* people tell the in^uirev* what 

each of thera ugs trying to do with the other .on the recently 

, recorded videotaped interview* If) the presence o% the Ihlrd 

person seated between them and with th6 ' here-and-then of the 

videotape playback, people are usually able to risk describing 

in each otjier*s presence; what their perceptions had ^een of each 

other and the aspirations each had had for himself .and vaated of the 

other. This here-and-then situation enables two people to practice 

relating in a new way with each other. Typically, in the early 

minutes of the mutual recall, each participant addresses himself 

to th^ Inquirer and talks about the other on the videotape as 

"him*' or *'her*'* As the session progresses, the inquirer is usually 

bypassed as ^ach parjtlclpant finds the cour«»ge to address the other 

directly and to talk ^,gboj|^^^ ^yohs ^aad "me, " our fears about each other, 

^ our Impressions, asplratlona and strategies* 

\ ' ' I 

0 Typically students go through these training sessions i>elng 

clients for each other. At the end of the«|perie% whenever possible, 
^ students then engage In interviewer, client and mutual tfcall 

sesalons with people from the actual populations thay are to influence. . 

For Instance, teachers are videotaped in their classroom and conduct 
• a teacher recaJLl session with a colleague as Inquirer. At another tins, 

the colleague conducts a recall session of ^he students in the classroom 



without the original teacher* 8 presence. Finally » a teacher is 
^ videotaped in her classroon and a fellow teacher ccriducts a mutual < 
recall In which both teacher and students are encouraged to describe 
their reactions and covert behaviors to each' other. This facilitates 
^ tranai^r of learning beyond the IPR seminar and lab^^;/doms. "^ainees 
are also Encouraged to use the methods^' in their dally work rather 
than to think of the experience as a "one-shot" learning sequence 
or course. For instance, medical students are encouraged to use 
the methods during their cliaical experiences an^ to focus on both 
affect'and~^cognltlye"inquiry processes during recallv 

^ I 

It; is difficult to 'identify all of the factors responsible for the 
apparent success of the learning program. The above constructs are 
my best approximation at this time. 
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What Then? , . ^ 



In vhat new ways can we Influence the mental health of a community? 
One is to increase the power of the methods. This will require continued 
research and developinent. Of particular Interest* to me is the potential 

of the inclusion of physio logicnl measurements. Another way to influence 

■ J • ^- # 

the mental health of our society is xo disseminate the learnings to key 

■< 

populations and ccmmunities, psrtlcxi^larly to classroom teachers. 

In college settings can Dendy's and Archer's findings be replicated 

en aas£e?~.-Can IPK^^b^ 



credit^ is- given? If .ve teach literature and art, vbv not intra-- and 
interpersonal beh^lor? Whether the technolog]^ theory and concepts^ 
can be implemented with really large numbers of people renmins to be 
seen» I have already begun this massive \ef fort in collaboration with 
Professor Bruce Burke» using a pyramid model with the help'^ of an ^ 
Educational Development Program all-^univSrsity grant. At the time of 
this writing, 270 undergraduates residing in a single large coed 
dormitory with 1200 residents have each had AO hours of IPR# The 
experiment is being conducted simultaneously at Antioch College under 
the direction of Dr. Roy Fer^ions. i. . 

Years of evaluation^ experimentation and theory revision lie ahead. 
Thus far» the trip has been a fascinating one. 
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